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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

A. Meillet, Caracteres generaux des Langues Germaniques. 
Librairie Hachette et Cie, Paris 1917. (XVI + 222 pp., 
fr. 3, 5o). 

At various occasions Professor Meillet has given proof 
of his ability to make the results of comparative philology 
accessible, in an attractive form, to the public at large. 1 He 
is, moreover, known to us as an independent scholar, able to con- 
tribute new ideas to the subjects chosen. It is accordingly 
with considerable interest that we take up this little volume. 

Judging from the title we might expect a general char- 
acterization of the Germanic languages, and, to a certain 
extent, the scope of the work bears out our expectations. But 
in attempting to define the general — or we might just as well 
say, the special — character of the Germanic languages, the 
author has laid stress primarily on those features in which 
the Germanic languages show a departure from Indo-Euro- 
pean. This is, of course, quite a legitimate proceeding. Yet, 
if carried on in a one-sided manner, this method may easily 
lead to a wrong impression, on the part of the reader, as to 
the character and development of the languages concerned. 
And I could hardly say that the author has entirely suc- 
ceeded in avoiding this danger. Upon learning in the course 
of every chapter how thoroughly the Germanic languages 
differ from the Indo-Eur. mother tongue, and how the 
material inherited from I.-Eur. has been used to build up 
something entirely strange to I.-European, we cannot help 
getting the impression that the Germanic languages are, in 
this respect, exceptionally hard sinners, perhaps more so than 
any other branch of Indo-European. 

The author, to be sure, is here and there ready to admit 
that similar changes may be observed elsewhere in I.-Eur. 
He, moreover, states expressly that Primitive Germanic had 
preserved a good many ancient features. At the same time he 
takes a rather negative attitude toward the Modern Germanic 
languages, above all toward Modern English. With regard 
to the latter he sums up his results in the following remark- 
able statement (p. 217) : " En anglais, la prononciation est emi- 

1 1 have in mind, among others, his excellent article : Les nouvelles 
langues indo-europeennes trouvees en Asie centrale, in the Revue du 
Mois, vol. XIV (Paris, F. Alcan, 1912), pp. 135-152. 
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nemment singuliere, la grammaire est d'un type qui est le 
plus loin possible du type indo-europeen, et le vocabulaire ne 
laisse presque plus apparaitre que bien peu de termes anciens 
avec leur sens ancien. A l'indo-europeen, l'anglais est lie 
par une continuity historique; mais il n'a presque rien garde 
du fonds indo-europeen." This verdict is in keeping with a 
passage found in the introductory chapter (p. 17) : " Rien 
n'est plus eloigne du type indo-europeen que l'anglais — ou 
le danois — d'aujourd'hui. Si Ton devait, en considerant 
l'anglais actuel et en oubliant tout le passe, demontrer que 
l'anglais est une langue indo-europeenne, on n'y parviendrait 
pas." But is the case of the English language really so hope- 
less, as it appears to Prof. Meillet? Let us for a moment 
suppose that nothing was known of the previous history of 
Modern English, and that no trace of any other Germanic 
language had been preserved. Let us further suppose that our 
knowledge of Modern English was confined to the numerals 
from one to ten, to the words of relationship, father, mother, 
brother, son, daughter, and to the pronominal forms /, me, thou, 
thee. I have no doubt that these few words would be quite 
sufficient to prove conclusively that English is an Indo-European 
language. These very words, moreover, might be used in sup- 
port of the contention that in certain respects Modern English 
has kept nearer to the I.-Eur. foundation than any of the 
Romance languages or even Latin. Or does the fact that the 
I.-Eur. words sunu-s ' son ' and dhugh'ter ' daughter ' have 
been preserved in English, while in Latin (and the Romance 
languages) we find in their stead the new words films and 
fitia (Fr. fils, fille), admit of any other conclusion? 

Similar instances are by no means rare. In numerous verbs 
(e. g. sing, sang, sung; speak, spoke, spoken; bear, bore, bom, 
etc.) English to this day uses ablaut forms, inherited directly — 
though not, of course, without phonetic or analogical modifica- 
tions — from Indo-European. In the Romance languages there 
is hardly any trace left of the I.-Eur. ablaut, and even in 
Latin the tendency to eliminate the I.-Eur. ablaut— or at best, 
to restrict it to an exchange of vowels differing only in 
quantity — is quite obvious. 

Not only with regard to Modern English but with regard to 
the Germanic languages generally the author maintains that, as 
compared with ancient Indo-European, they represent a new 
linguistic type. He sets out (p. 18) by stating that the develop- 
ment of the Germanic group has consisted of departing more 
and more from the I.-Eur. type, up to the point where, as in 
English or in Danish, almost every trace of this type has dis- 
appeared, and where we are confronted with a new linguistic 
type. Again and again (e. g., pp. 40. 74- "9- ^o). Pr <)f. M. 
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calls our attention to this alleged state of affairs. In a certain 
sense and to a certain extent we might agree with him, i. e., with 
the understanding that the same holds true of every other group 
of the I.-Eur. family, be it Indo-Iranian, or Armenian, or Latin 
and the Romance languages, Celtic, Slavic, etc. But this is not 
what the author wants to make out. He goes on calling our 
attention to the fact that the ancient Teutons were conquerors 
(e. g., pp. 5. 6. 9. 13. 19. 21. 22). No doubt they were. But no 
doubt either that in this respect again the character of the Teu- 
tons is in keeping with that of the Indo-European races gener- 
ally. Or were the Indo-Europeans who, starting from the 
Pen jab, subjected to their rule the larger part of the East 
Indian peninsula, were the ancient Greeks, the Romans, the 
Gauls anything else than conquerors? Strangely enough, the 
author does not seem to regard the conquering habit as an essen- 
tial quality with regard to linguistic conditions except in case 
of the Teutons. As regards the latter, he proceeds to establish a 
connection between their departure from the ancient I.-Eur. 
type and their character as a conquering race. Obviously the 
theory advocated by Dr. Feist in various articles and books 
(e. g., Indogermanen und Germanen. Halle 1914) has ap- 
pealed to him. With Feist he is ready to assume that the 
Germanic group does not represent a strictly I.-Eur. type. 
With him he maintains that features characteristic of this 
group were inherited from the language of a non-Indo-Euro- 
pean race which yielded to the Teuton conquerors. 1 

The chief argument adduced in favor of this theory is the 
shifting of consonants in Germanic commonly known as 
' Grimm's law.' In Prof. Meillet's words (p. 39 seq.) : " Un 
changement qui, comme la mutation consonantique du germa- 
nique et de l'armenien, consiste en un changement profond du 
procede articulatoire, et en particulier de l'activite de la glotte 
dont le sujet parlant n'a pas conscience, s'explique naturelle- 
ment par le fait 2 qu'une population, en changeant de langue, a 

1 1 do not quite succeed in suppressing my doubts with regard to an 
essential point in the line of argument adopted by Feist and Meillet. On 
the one hand, we are impressed by the fact that the Teutons were con- 
querors, and on the other, we are supposed to believe that their language 
is that of a conquered race, preserving certain characteristic features of 
the non-Indo-Eur. language spoken previously by this race. Must we 
assume then that the conquerors have adopted the phonetic habits of the 
race over which they extended their dominion whereas the latter, on its 
part, acquired the militant character of the victor ? Meillet, to be sure, 
states (p. 19) : " Les conquerants qui ont apporte l'indo-europeen n'ont 
pas ete assez nombreux ni assez puissants pour imposer leur maniere 
d'articuler ; les gens qu'ils ont conquis, et qui avaient adopte leur langue 
ont garde et ont fait prevaloir leur type articulatoire." I am not certain, 
however, that this explanation is sufficient to remove the contradiction. 

2 It will be noticed that the fait here designates a supposed fact, 
i. e., a theory. 
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garde ses vieilles habitudes articulatoires : la facon de pro- 
noncer les occlusives est l'un des faits de prononciation qu'il 
est le plus mal-aise de changer." Prof. Meillet here takes it 
for granted that the ' more precise ' pronunciation of the explo- 
sives (or ' mutes ') — as found e. g. in the Romance and the 
Slavic languages * — represents the ancient I.-Eur. type and that 
the Germanic pronunciation is a later substitute for this type, 
due to the influence of a non-I.-Eur. language. 

He has to admit, however (p. 40) , that as far as the Germanic 
languages are concerned the foreign influence is merely a 
matter of theory. All he can say in favor of this theory is that 
a similar development is " indicated by positive facts " for the 
Armenian language. But even in the case of the Armenian the 
evidence, as far as I can see, is confined to the fact that the 
Armenian consonant system is identical with that of the neigh- 
boring Caucasian languages. This fact probably admits of 
more than one explanation. 2 But even if we had to accept for 
the Armenian the theory advocated by Prof. Meillet, this would 
hardly be a sufficient reason for ascribing the Germanic shift- 
ing to the influence of a non-Indo-Eur. language. 

Nor can I admit that the Romance pronunciation of the 
explosives has a claim to be regarded as the only genuine I.-Eur. 
type. Unfortunately we are not in a position to ascertain the 
exact pronunciation of these consonants in languages like Sans- 
krit, Old Iranian, ancient Greek and Latin. The field of obser- 
vation concerning the part played in the method of articulation 
by the glottis, is essentially confined to the living I.-Eur. lan- 
guages. Comparing, therefore, the two pronunciations from 
a merely phonetic point of view, I am inclined to regard the 
pronunciation with open glottis as the earlier of the two types. 
The closure of the glottis is necessary for the pronunciation of 
the vowel following the explosive, but not necessary for the 
pronunciation of the explosive itself. The closure, accordingly, 
may be looked at as anticipating the articulation of the follow- 

*The description of the Slavic and Romance type given by Meillet 
(p. 36 ff.) is perhaps not quite identical with that found, e. g., in Sievers' 
Phonetik (§§364 and 365) or Jespersen's Lehrbuch der Phonetik 
(§101). The difference, however, being of little consequence for the 
present discussion, I shall regard here Meillet's conception as correct. 

2 Similar to the manner in which modes of dress are found spreading 
from place to place and from country to country, phonetic habits may 
migrate from one language to another. A well known instance of this 
kind is the adoption in German from French of the uvular (in place of 
the dental) r (cp. especially Trautmann, Die Sprachlaute, Bonn, 1884-86, 
p. 294 ff.). If we take into account that the Georgian system of articula- 
tion is shared not only by the Armenian but also by the Ossetic language 
and (according to Schleicher, Die Sprachen Europas, Bonn, 1850, p. 27) 
by certain Tartaric tribes of the Caucasus, the most natural explanation 
appears to be that in the vicinity of the Caucasus certain fashions of 
articulation spread— probably at an early date— from tribe to tribe. 
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ing vowel. If this explanation be correct we may say that the 
relation between the Germanic type of explosives (the articu- 
lation of the explosive unaffected by that of the following 
vowel) and the Romance type (the glottis contracted for the 
pronunciation of the vowel during the articulation of the pre- 
ceding explosive) compares with the difference between a 
guttural unaffected by the following palatal vowel and a pala- 
tal substituted for a former guttural before a palatal vowel. 
Is it a mere matter of chance then that in both the Romance 
and Slavic languages the influence of palatal vowels on pre- 
ceding gutturals (and in languages like Russian even on pre- 
ceding dentals) is observed in a large measure, whereas most 
of the Germanic languages hardly show any trace of it? 

As stated above, the way in which Prof. Meillet endeavors to 
explain the facts of the Germanic shifting, is essentially identi- 
cal with the one suggested by Dr. Feist. We may call this the 
' ethnological ' or ' ethnographical ' theory. 1 There is another 
theory which may be distinguished from the preceding one by 
the term ' geographical ' theory. Its chief advocate is Hein- 
rich Meyer-Benfey in his important article " Uber den Ur- 
sprung der Germanischen Lautverschiebung " in Zeitschr. f . dt. 
Altertum, vol. 45 (1901), pp. 101-128. Meyer points out that 
consonant shifting (in the manner of Grimm's law) is chiefly 
found in mountain regions. The connection between mountain 
region and shifting is most obvious in the second Germanic or 
Old High German shifting. As was shown long ago by W. 
Braune in his well known article " Zur Kenntnis des Frank- 
ischen" (P. Br. Beitr. Vol. 1, p. 1-56), the second shifting 
started from the Alpine regions in Southern Germany. Here 
we find it both in the southern Bavarian and the southern 
Alemannic dialect, in its full force. After leaving the regions 
of the high mountains it gradually decreases in strength. 
Already in the northern Bavarian and the northern Alemannic 
dialect, its effects are less pronounced than in the extreme 
South. Yet it keeps on extending, with steadily diminishing 
energy, over part of the area of the Franconian dialects. 
Traces of the shifting are still to be found as far north as 
Cologne and its surroundings. But, in this vicinity, having 

1 The originator of the ethnological theory, not with regard to Grimm's 
law but especially with regard to certain phonetic features of the French 
language (which he explained as an inheritance from ancient Celtic) is, 
to my knowledge, the late Italian scholar G. I. Ascoli. See especially his 
paper : " Ueber die ethnologischen Griinde der Umgestaltung der 
Sprachen ", in the Verhandlungen des 5. internat. Or.-Kongresses, 
II, 2, Berlin, 1882, pp. 279-286 ; and his Sprachwissenschaf tliche Briefe, 
tibersetzt v. B. Giiterbock, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 15-56 (the latter a trans- 
lation of an article published originally in the Rivista di Filologia in 
1881). 
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reached the plains of Northern Germany, the movement stops. 1 
Special stress is to be laid on this second Germanic shifting, 
because it is taking place as it were before our very eyes and 
under historical and ethnographic conditions which on the 
whole are within the range of our knowledge. It will be easily 
seen, however, that this theory applies not only to High Ger- 
man, but to languages generally in which a similar shifting is 
found, e. g. Old and Modern Armenian, the Soho language 
in Southern Africa, etc. 

However strange it may appear at the first glance that cer- 
tain consonant changes should depend on geographical sur- 
roundings, the connection is easily understood. The change of 
media to tenuis and that of tenuis to affricate or aspirate are 
linked together by a common feature, viz. an increase in the 
intensity of expiration. As the common cause of both these 
shif tings we may therefore regard a change in the manner in 
which breath is used for pronunciation. The habitual use of 
a larger volume of breath means an increased activity of the 
lungs. Here we have reached the point where the connection 
with geographical or climatic conditions is clear, because no- 
body will deny that residence in the mountains, especially in 
the high mountains, stimulates the lungs. 

An additional remark seems in place with regard to Grimm's 
law. Says Mr. Meillet (p. 30) : " La decouverte de ce grand 
fait [i. e., the Germanic shifting] a ete publiee en 1818 par le 
Danois Rask, en 1822 par l'Allemand Jacob Grimm ; le principe 
a ete souvent nomine ' loi de Grimm.' " This statement reads 
as if Grimm in 1822 had published a discovery made public in 
1818 by Rask. If Prof. Meillet had looked up the preface to 
the second edition of the first volume of Grimm's grammar, 
published in 1822, he would have found that Grimm there 
called attention to Rask's work on the origin of the Old Ice- 
landic language and acknowledged his obligation to him with 
regard to the law of the shifting. He had good reason, how- 
ever, for not making Rask responsible for the discovery of his 
(i. e., Grimm's) law. No doubt, Rask had recognized most of 
the fundamental facts in the first Germanic shifting, and it is 
proper that the name of the great Danish scholar should be 
mentioned (as it was mentioned by Grimm) in this connection. 
Rask's observations, however, are confined to the first Ger- 
manic shifting. They took the form of statements concerning 
the sounds that in most cases correspond in Greek, Latin, etc. 
to certain Germanic (or, in Rask's terminology, ' Gothic ') con- 
sonants. Applying to Rask's views a more modern termi- 

1 The familiar distinction between ' High German ' and ' Low German ' 
or ' Plattdeutsch ' finds its explanation in the development of the second 
Germanic shifting. 
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nology, we may perhaps say that he discovered a number of 
phonetic laws (altho he does not use this term) connected 
with the first Germanic shifting. Grimm's discovery, on the 
other hand, is chiefly based on a comparison between the first 
(or general Germanic) and the second (or High German) 
shifting. It is the combination of the results gained from the 
study of these two periods that suggested to him the idea of 
an inherent connection between the various processes of the 
shifting. I.-Eur. media is shifted to Germanic tenuis, I.-Eur. 
tenuis to Germanic aspirate, 1 I.-Eur. aspirate to Germanic 
media. And again Germanic media to O. H. G. tenuis, Germanic 
tenuis to O. H. G. aspirate, Germanic aspirate to media. As 
compared with I.-European, therefore, High German has under- 
gone a double shifting. A possible third shifting 2 would mean 
a return of the consonants to their original (I.-Eur.) condition. 
The shifting .as a whole then may be compared to the move- 
ment of a revolving chain, or to the circulation of the blood in 
the body. The various processes, of which the consonant 
shifting is made up, were accordingly considered by Grimm 
as fragments or subdivisions of one great law in which the 
formula T:A:M 3 may be used to illustrate the shifting (in 
a single language) of three different groups of consonants and 
the result of a double or threefold shifting (in three different 
languages) of a single group of consonants. This great law — 
not merely a phonetic law in the ordinary sense, but rather a 
general formula for the combination of various phonetic laws — 
was unknown to Rask. Its discovery — though undoubtedly 
suggested by Rask's observations — is entirely due to Grimm's 
genius. 

One point, however, must not be overlooked. As a formula 
applicable to more than one language Grimm's law will hold 
good only if we accept the term ' aspirate ' in the broad sense in 
which it is employed by J. Grimm, i. e., so as to include three 
or four different classes of consonants, viz. i) unvoiced aspi- 
rates 2) perhaps, voiced aspirates 4 3) so-called affricates 4) 
unvoiced spirants. Another restriction is indicated by the fact 
that chronologically the shifting, in O. H. G., of the Ger- 
manic spirants (= Grimm's ' aspirates ') to mediae is separated 

1 On Grimm's use of the term ' aspirate ' see below. 

2 A threefold shifting, implying the reappearance of the I.-Eur. sound, 
is actually found in certain instances of ' Verner's law ', e. g. the medial 
* of High Ger. Vater (Lat. pater), Mutter (Lat. mater). 

3 This formula includes the two others A : M : T and M : T : A, if we 
keep in mind that having reached the end we must return to the starting 
point. 

* Cp. with regard to the alleged I.-Eur. voiced aspirates especially the 
recent article by E. Prokosch : " Die indogerm. media aspirata " in 
Modern Philology XV, 621-628 and XVI, 99-112 (to be continued). 
Prof. Prokosch in my opinion is right in holding that the alleged voiced 
aspirates were originally, in all probability, unvoiced spirants. 
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from the shifting of the Germanic mediae and tenues by a 
period of several centuries. 

Many other facts tend to confirm the impression that the 
shifting of spirant to media (A: M) takes place independently 
of that of media to tenuis (M: T) and tenuis to 'aspirate' 
(T: A). Let us remember, e. g., that in Germanic the shifting 
A: M is not confined to O. H. G., but is found also in Low 
German, or rather in all modern Germanic languages except 
English and Icelandic. Yet in the two latter the old unvoiced 
spirants have been, to a large extent, replaced by voiced spi- 
rants ; nor are instances of the shifting A : M unknown to Eng- 
lish, e. g., gold=Goth. guty or zuild=Goth. wilpeis. Let us not 
forget either that a similar change is quite common in Latin : 
lingua (Goth. tuggo) = *l'nxva, umbo = Gr. d/*<£<o, inde—lvBa. 
Similar examples might be quoted from other languages to 
which Grimm's law does not otherwise apply. The occurrence 
then of the shifting A: M (to which I would hardly attempt to 
apply the geographical theory of phonetic change) in combina- 
tion with M : T and T : A must probably be explained on the 
general ground that the shifting of unvoiced spirants (through 
the intermediate stage of voiced spirants) to ' mediae ' belongs 
to the common linguistic changes. 

In this and in other respects the interpretation of ' Grimm's 
law ' remains, to this day, problematic. Not that its existence 
(in the sense of a general formula, applicable also to languages 
other than Germanic) could reasonably be doubted. Nor would 
I maintain that the explanation of the shifting, from a strictly 
phonetic point of view, is more difficult than that of other pho- 
netic changes. It is the ultimate reasons for the shifting and 
the connection of the various processes covered by the term 
' Grimm's law ', both with each other and with features not pho- 
netic, that call for additional elucidation. 

Many more instances might be mentioned in which I am 
obliged to differ from the author. But this would mean, in 
most cases, criticizing not so much Prof. Meillet's views as the 
current views in Germanic Philology. To distinguish between 
the two is not always easy, since the author has nowhere stated — 
and could not have been expected to state, in a book written 
for the public at large — to what extent he is reproducing cur- 
rent theories or substituting in their place original views of his 
own. The plan of his work, moreover, has prevented him 
from offering reasons in extenso for his attitude, even in 
cases where his own suggestions are of considerable interest. 

This applies, f. i., to the discussion (p. 156) of the two 
different types of j-verbs : Goth, lag-ji-s, lag-ji-]> and sok-ei-s, 
sok-ei-\ or mikil-ei-s, mikil-ei-p. The Goth. -ei= Germanic -l- 
here of the second type is generally regarded as an example of 
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the general rule that -ji- in final syllables is contracted to % 
(=Goth. ei) after a long or a dissyllabic stem syllable. Pro- 
fessor Meillet, while admitting that -ji- occurs after a short and 
-i- after a long or dissyllabic stem syllable, compares the rela- 
tion between the two types with that of Lat. capis to sdgis{ = 
Goth, sokeis) and sepetis. We have no doubt that the parallel 
is correct. But the problem is a complicated one, and several 
questions remain to be settled. In the author's opinion a form 
like/ag/tp (3dpers. sing.) replaces an earlier type * lagip. 1 This 
seems to indicate that at least in the case of lagji]>: sokeif 
he would set aside the alleged rule referred to above for the 
contraction of -ji- to -1-. Is he willing to deny the validity of 
this rule also in the inflection of the nominal ja- stems (e. g. 
Goth, harjis: hairdeis) ? The fact that in Germanic the dis- 
tribution of -ji- and -1- is regulated by the quantity of the pre- 
ceding syllable (or, more generally, the condition of the stem 
syllable), can hardly be denied. What we should like to know 
is, whether this is a specially Germanic rule or one inherited 
from an earlier period. " Les deux formes a -i- et a -t-," says 
Prqf. Meillet, " sont anciennes toutes deux, et le latin les 
repartit a peu pres de meme que le germanique." The " a peu 
pres " here must not be overlooked. While in most of the verbs 
of the Latin fourth conjugation the stem syllable is long, yet 
verbs with a short stem syllable are by no means rare, e. g., 
blatire, ferire, furtre, linire, com-pedlre, expedire, im-pedire, 
com-perire, ex-periri, re-perire, pavtre, polire, potlri, satire, 
sitire, venire (leaving aside polysyllabic verbs like amicire, 
aperire, operire, sepelire, stabilire) . 

The rule then is not so strict in Latin as in Germanic. The 
Latin and Germanic type in -?-, moreover, cannot be separated 
from the Slavic verbs in -iti, the Lithuanian in -yti, the Greek 
denominatives in «o (Lat. fini-o : fini-s m. = Gr. /irjvi-w. fiij- 
n-s, or Sripio/xai : Sijpis) and the corresponding Old Ind. verbs 
in iyd- (e. g., kavi-yd-ti, tavisi-yd-ti, mahi-yd-ti, sakhi-yd-ti). 2 
From this point of view the problem gains a somewhat different 
aspect, while the points of contact between Latin and Ger- 
manic — on which Prof. Meillet has justly laid stress — appear 
all the more significant. 

1 Forms of the type *lagis, *lagip are found in West Germanic (e. g., 
O. H. G. legis, legit), but can hardly be regarded as more ancient than 
the corresponding Gothic forms in -jis, -jip. In W. Germanic the three 
Gothic types -i- (e. g., nim-i-s), -ji- (e. g., lag-ji-s), -ei- (e. g., sBk-ei-s) 
have been replaced by the single type -«'-. That Gothic has preserved the 
older forms would seem obvious. The combination of the three types 
in West Germanic is apparently due partly to phonetic development, 
partly to a blending — by analogy — of various endings. Similarly I would 
regard Lat. capis as a product of the two original types reg-i-s and 
*cap-ji-s. 

"For additional verbs of this type in the RV. see Grassmann's dic- 
tionary, col. 1733. 
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The volume is dedicated to the memory of two of the author's 
former students who fell victims to the international war. The 
one is Achille Burgun, the other, Robert Gauthiot whose im- 
portant contributions to Iranian philology and Indo-European 
linguistics (e. g., in vol. XVII of the Memoires de la Societe de 
Linguistique de Paris) are fresh in our memory and on whom 
we were accustomed to look as one of the most promising 
French scholars in the field of comparative philology. I feel 
certain that the author's grief will be shared by all of us. 

Hermann Collitz. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



A Grammar of Lepanto Igorot as it is spoken at Bauco. By 
Morice Vanoverbergh, Manila, 1917; io|X7| m -> PP- 
10 + 87 (text) (=Vol. V, Part VI of the Publications of 
the Division of Ethnology of the Bureau of Science, 
Manila, P. I.). 

This is one of a series of monographs on the languages of 
the Philippine Islands published by the Philippine Bureau of 
Science, the most important of which, aside from the present 
publication, are the following, viz. : Otto Scherer, The Nabaloi 
Dialect (Vol. II, Part II) ; The Batan Dialect as a Member of 
the Philippine Group of Languages (Vol. V, Part I) ; C. E. 
Conant, F and V in Philippine Languages (Vol. V, Part II) ; 
W. C. Clapp, A Vocabulary of the Igorot Language as spoken 
by the Bontok Igorots (Vol. V, Part III) ; Margaret P. Water- 
man, A Vocabulary of Bontok Stems and their Derivatives 
(Vol. V, Part IV) ; C. W. Elliott, A Vocabulary and Phrase 
Book of the Lanao Moro Dialect (Vol. V, Part V) ; E. C. 
Christie, The Subanuns of Sindagan Bay (Vol. VI, Part I). 

The present work offers a fairly good practical treatment 
of the elements of the Igorot dialect in question, the exposition 
of the material being simple and easily followed. Its limita- 
tions and imperfections are those which it has in common with 
most grammars of a practical character, and are fully realized 
by the author himself, who states in the Introduction that in 
spite of the imperfect character of the work he feels no hesi- 
tation in publishing it that it may be used for comparison with 
other Igorot dialects, and that it may form a groundwork for 
further study of this one dialect, concerning which nothing 
has yet been published. The author promises also, in due course 
of time, a dictionary and a collection of native songs. 



